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‘Anil got a first class" 
in his B.Sc. And to think he almost 
had to give up college! 


Anil had always been bright, so his father had high hopes for 
him. Alas, he died just when Anil entered college. 

There wasn’t much money—so Anil felt he would have to give 
up studies and take a job. But his father’s love had not failed 
him. “Your father took an Educational Endowment Policy for 
you, son,” his mother told him. ‘‘You know what ambitions 
he had for you. We’ll be able to manage till you finish college.” 
The policy brought in money every six months to pay for 
Anil’s fees and books...and Anil fulfilled his father’s 

fondest dreams. 

11232 Anil Shankar Mathur 

His degree opens the door to a really bright future. 

Thanks to a father’s planning and Life Insurance. : 


‘There iso substitute for LIFE INSURANCE 
Sunshine 
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Finish the Job ! 


S WE ENTER the last month of the 
year, it is time to review what you 
have done—and not done—this year. 

All those bright and shiny hopes of the New 
Year: where are they now? Weren’t you 
going to take an early morning run every- 
day? Finish your homework on F: riday even- 
ing every week? Help mother keep the 
house neat? Or at least keep your own corner 
clean? Concentrate on and ‘beat’ Maths this 
year? Or was it History or English? You've 
done well if you have been faithful to this 
pledge. 


Many are not so fortunate, for once you 
let something slide, it gets harder and harder 
to get back on the track. Notice how, in 
a long distance race, the main competitors 
always stick together, running easily but 
shoulder-to-shoulder. They know none of 
them can afford to fall a few yards behind 
because the pace is going to quicken later 
and it will be near-impossible to catch up. 


It is certainly true of the life of a teenager 
that what he—or she—neglects to do today, 
cannot be made up tomorrow. Life is rush- 
ing past you at break-neck speed. Only yes- 
terday you were 10 and the world was a 
strange place occupied by grown-ups. Now 
the threat of college—maybe even a job— 
hangs over your head. You may yourself 
soon be a ‘grown-up’. And then you won’t 
be allowed to become a youngster again to 
catch up on all the things you neglected 
to do. 


Being young is a privilege, you will soon 
lose. Use it well! Use it first into regular 
habits you will be able to lean on later. 
Use it next to complete the tasks that in our 
civilisation must be done while in your teens: 
the tasks of acquiring knowledge and the 
basic skills for living. These skills include 
the ability to get on with other people, be- 
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ing sensitive to the feelings of others, being 
a member of a wider community than just 
your home and family. You can get an 
appreciation of these and other life-skills 
through good reading habits too. (Reading 
trashy books and comics is bad not because 
of the direct harm they might do but because 
they keep you from reading other books 
which will help prepare you for life.) 


School work is very important at this 
stage. To go into life today without the 
advantage of a mastery over two languages, 
over a science and basic arithmetic and with- 
out an understanding of history—that would 
be like entering a canoe race without a pad- 
dle. Achieving this takes more than coming 
to class regularly, as you must have noticed. 
Take advantage of your school library. Ask 
“Why?” and “How?” and “What then?”. 
School work isn’t meant to be memorised 
but to be understood. 

And it requires persistence, stick-to-it- 
iveness. Why do those who do well, do 
well? Because they saw what they had to 
do, made a plan and stuck to it. So we're 
back again where we started. You must get 
used to finishing the job. Starting well is 
not good enough—you'’ve got to follow 
through if you want to succeed. In the recent 
American elections, most observers have 
noted that President Nixon won first his 
Party’s ticket and later the election because 
for eight years and more he had devoted 
himself to the often difficult and unglamor- 
ous task of looking after the organisational 
problems of the Republican party. This wil- 
lingness to go the full distance—to take up 
and carry the load unwanted by others— 
has had its reward. 


The world rewards those who prove 
themselves reliable. Make sure you can al- 
ways be relied upon to finish the job, oft 
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Cathedrals 


OD HAS INSPIRED MAN to 
do a number of wonderful things 
through the ages. The paintings 

of Michelangelo in Rome are one ex- 
ample of God’s inspiration in Man. If 
you go to the Sistine Chapel in the 
palace of the Vatican in Rome and look 
up at the ceiling you will see paintings 
that tell the Old Testament story of 
God’s dealings with Man in a magnifi- 
cent way. This ceiling took Michel- 
angelo four and a half years of constant 
work to complete. Its scenes tell about 
the creation of the world, man’s dis- 
obedience in the Garden of Eden, and 
the flood. On the wall above the altar 
is the “Last Judgment”, a painting 60 
feet high and 39 feet wide. Michelangelo 
began it when he was 60 and worked 
on it for eight years. Some critics have 
called it the most beautiful painting in 
the world. 

Other men have been inspired by 
God to write wonderful pieces of music. 
One piece, whose words and music 
combine to uplift the listener, is Han- 
Gel’s Messiah. This tremendously in- 
spiring work is sung at Christmastime 
by large choirs all over the world. 

The Christian religion is not, of 
course, alone in producing inspiring 
works of art. The Buddhist Stupas and 
magnificent cave-temples, the medieval 
Hindu temples of Madras, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa and some 
of the most beautiful mosques are to be 
found right here in India. 


But, perhaps, the most enduring and 
breathtakingly beautiful structures 
raised to the glory of God are the great 
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European Cathedrals. The publisher of 
SUNSHINE recently had the privilege of 
travelling about in England and visiting 
some of the important places there. In 
England, she says, you often get tired 
of seeing in every town and village the 
smaller churches with their square 
steeples, all looking very much alike. 
But when she came to a cathedral 
church such as in Salisbury or Canter- 
bury or Wells, she couldn’t help but 
be filled with awe. 


The awe-inspiring interior of the Cologne Cathedral. 


Going inside the cathedral is even 
more inspiring, according to this eye- 
witness. The towering columns draw 
your eyes up and up till they are lost 
in the cobwebby tracing made by the 
beams and arches in the roof high 
above. Tall windows let in streams of 
coloured light through stained-glass 
depicting scenes from the lives of the 
saints. The heavy old oak benches for 
the singers and priests near the altar, 
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and the pulpit from which the bishop 
speaks—all are intricately carved. 


Most of the great Cathedrals were 
built four hundred to one thousand 
years ago. Some were built even earlier. 
But alterations, repairs, and additions 
have gone on through the years. Like 
other churches, these cathedrals have 
been fitted with enormous pipe organs 
—most have over a hundred pipes, each 
for a different note. With the deep notes 
of a pipe-organ echoing through the 
entire interior of the cathedral, and a 
choir of a hundred trained voices prais- 
ing God to the music of an inspired 
composer—it is something beautiful to 
both the eye and the ear. This is how 
Handel’s Messiah is often heard during 
Christmastime. 

Why were Cathedrals built? 


Whatever be his religion, man is al- 
most always struck by his own small- 
ness, his insignificance. Christians, in 
particular, for whom the Jesus of the 
Christmas Story is God-become-man, 
are amazed at God’s great kindness in 
noticing man, in caring about him. In 
return there is the need to praise God 


The Wells Cathedral, a part of Britain’s priceless 
architectural heritage is one of the finest examples 
of Gothic art in existence. 
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in visible ways—through prayer and 
music and art, through the dedication 
of one’s skills to the glorification of 
God. And when a whole province or 
kingdom so dedicated its skills, monies 
and energies, what resulted in the past 
was often a great Cathedral. 


The word Cathedral comes from the 
word Cathedra meaning, the seat re- 
served for the Bishop of the district. 
From his seat in the Cathedral, the 
Bishop looks after the affairs of the 
other churches in his diocese. In days 
of old, Bishops held a great deal of 
power in the state as well as the church 
and so this was a most important post. 
Kings might come and go, but the 
church and its officers remained there. 


Cathedral churches were built wher- 
ever the influence of Christianity was 
dominant. It is amazing the number 
that exist in a small country like Eng- 
land. Famous cathedrals are to be found 
also in Rome, Milan and Florence in 
Italy; in Paris, Chartres and Amiens in 
France; and Cologne in Germany. The 
two most famous cathedrals in England 
are Saint Paul’s in London and the one 
in Canterbury, the seat of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


A cathedral does not always have to 
conform to a rigid architectural pat- 
tern. Generally it is built in the shape 
of a cross, with the people sitting in the 
long side, the priests and choir in the 
short one while the other two arms 
contain small special-purpose chapels. 
A tower for the bells may be built at 
the front or side of the cathedral, or 
right over the junction of the cross 
shape, presenting great problems in 
civil engineering to the builders. This 
tower later became part of the design— 
something you could see from far away. 


Because the weight of the roof would 
cS 26 
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Raga Rock fan. It doesn’t matter. 

You have undoubtedly heard of 
Ravi Shankar—the man who has be- 
come the idol of teenagers in the West 
and has done more to stir up an interest 
in Indian Classical Music than any 
other person. 


While a deep and serious interest in 
this music has been noted in the West, 
it is the “hippies” of America or “the 
flower people” who have created the 
greater stir by their enthusiasm and ad- 
miration for sitar music. Pop Music has 
discovered the sitar with a vengeance! 
Sometimes you enter a restaurant where 
the juke-box is playing and you are 
startled to hear the sitar or sarod or 
tabla mixed in with the vocal of an 
American or British singer. 

It is interesting to know how this 
phenomenon began. It all started when 
George Harrison, one of the Beatles, 
came to India in 1966 to study the sitar. 
He introduced the sitar to the other 
Beatles who were enchanted with this 
exquisite tapestry of sound. They im- 
mediately made plans to introduce it 
into their own music. 


Not long after, the Beatle records 
that hit the record-stands bore the 
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stamp of Indian musical instruments. 
Other musical groups followed suit and 
soon it became a world-wide thing. 
Even some Indian music-makers got 
into the act and Indian interpretations 
of Western tunes began to be made into 
records. These records (Balsara and his 
Singing Sitars playing Do-Re-Mi is an 
example) are now sold in all countries 
where Western music is appreciated. 

This appreciation of Indian classical 
music exists in the West mainly due to 
the efforts of Ravi Shankar. He took 
upon himself this task as a sort of a 
personal mission and in this he has been 
quite successful. 

Today when Indian musicians like 
Ravi Shankar go abroad they are not 
booked in the back-street theatres of 
the world’s capitals but in places like 
London’s Royal Festival Hall, and 
New York’s Philharmonic Hall and 
Carnegie Hall. And tickets are sold out 
weeks in advance! 

How did Ravi Shankar do it? For 
one thing, he has a deep understanding 
of the ways of the West. Ever since the 
age of nine when he toured the capitals 
of Europe as a member of his brother 


Above: Lecturing to a class at the University of 
California in Los Angeles on ‘Vocal Practices and 
Rhythms’, 
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Uday Shankar’s dance troupe, Ravi 
Shankar has been exposed to the West. 
He knows the ways of concert halls and 
he knows the limits of endurance of 4 
Western audience. 

However, some classical music pur- 
ists in India criticize Shankar for short- 
ening the length of his performances. 
They feel that the proper unfolding of a 
raga requires a minimum of two hours. 
In reply, Ravi Shankar says: “It is dis- 
astrous to assume that the audience at 
Carnegie Hall is no different from, say, 
a suburban music circle in Bombay and 
that the only way to present a raga is 
to have a marathon session.” 


Though the sitarist tries to limit the 
length of his performances, at one New 
York concert in 1962 he was completely 
carried away and played until 4 a.m. 
and he was surprised that his audience 
had stayed right along with him. On 
another occasion, a television appear- 
ance scheduled to last for thirty min- 
utes ran for three and a half hours! At 
the end of the performance, the tele- 
vision studio was deluged with phone 
calls from all over the United States. 


Before Ravi Shankar begins to play 
in a concert—he always speaks a few 
words. If the audience is unfamiliar 
with Indian music, the instruments, 
the ragas and the talas, he explains these 
things to them in his beautiful English. 
He is familiar with the great classical 
composers of the West such as Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven and is able to 
draw comparisons and parallels with 
our Own music. He speaks German and 
French fluently and is able to give his 
introductions in these languages. 


Not satisfied with bringing the classi- 
cal music of India to Western audiences, 
Ravi Shankar has gone out of his way 
to meet Western musicians and win 
them over to India. Among them were 


*improvised—made up as it goes along. 
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Toscanini, Fritz Kreisler and Pablo 
Casals. But the friendship that is most 
celebrated, of course, is his friendship 
with Yehudi Menuhin. 

This internationally known violinist 
has been a long-time friend of India. 
He has studied Indian culture, he prac- 
tises yoga, and has always voiced his 
love for Indian classical music. Years 
ago when Angel Records of New York 
brought out a record on the music of 
Ravi Shankar and Ali Akbar Khan, the 
introduction was provided by Menuhin. 

Recently, Angel released another rec- 
ord on which the famous violinist plays 
ragas on his violin; first alone, and then 
together with the sitarist. Even though 
this performance (the record of which 
was entitled WEST meets EAST) was 
described as “an experiment,”’ the rec- 
ord has been enjoying a brisk sale— 
15,000 copies in the first six weeks. 

The first thing that strikes an Eng- 
lishman or an American about Indian 
music is that it is not orchestral, is not 
written, and is largely improvised.* A 
performer has the added responsibility 
of being composer as well as conductor 
all at the same time. 


In a piece of Western music, a com- 
is” 44 


Describing the rhythm pattern of an Indian musical 
selection 


T HAPPENED WHEN Mother was in 
hospital. Anil came clattering down the 
stairs—only to stop short when he saw 

his step-father sitting at the dining-table 
having breakfast. Anil made a face. He ex- 
pected Sudhir, his step-father, to have gone. 

“Good morning, son,’ Sudhir said and 
smiled. 

Anil made another face—this time into his 
napkin. He felt like saying, “I’m not your son. 
My father is dead.’ But he did not, When his 
mother had had that car accident and before 
she had been driven away to the hospital in 
the ambulance he had promised her that he 
would try and get along with his step-father. 
And Anil thought, “Today is her birthday—I 
don’t want to worry her any more than neces- 
sary.” 

“Sudhir is very worried about his factory,” 
his mother had told Anil, “His workers are 
threatening to go on strike so don’t give him 
any additional cause for concern...” 

Anil had laughed inwardly when he heard 
his mother say these words. “Sudhir is always 
worrying about something,’ he wanted to 
say. “Either he worries about his pencil fac- 
tory or about his health...” 


“How different he is from Dad!” Anil 
thought. Oh, his father was carelessly extra- 
vagant with money at times. But what fun it 
was living with him! He had an enormous ap- 
petite for life. Day and night friends would 
stream in and out of the house. Entertainment 
would be called for, Qawalis were sung and 
only the best food served to those who stepped 
inside the portals of his home. 

“And now I am living with an old miser!” 
Anil thought bitterly, 

Anil looked at-his breakfast with distaste. 
Only porridge-kunji with hot milk. Usually 
his mother made parathas and omelets served 
with hot cocoa. 
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It was a beautiful 
birthday present— 
even if his mother 
did think it came 
from someone else. . 


“Not like when your mother is at home,” 
Sudhir said softly, as if he had been reading 
Anil’s thoughts, 

Anil pretended not to hear. 

“Doctor Sunderlal rang me just ten min- 
utes ago,” Sudhir went on. “He says that 
Mother is coming along fine.” 

“Good,” Anil said briefiy. 

Sudhir got up. “I probably won’t have time 
to go to the hospital today, but please tell 
your mother that I will see her the first 
thing tomorrow ... you are seeing her to- 
day, aren’t you?” 

“Ves, of course,” Anil said and smiled 
secretly to himself. Sudhir had forgotton 
that today was Mother’s birthday! He knew 
that his mother would be terribly disappoint- 
ed but he did not say a word. 


THAT MORNING WHEN Anil walked 
to school he thought a little guiltily about 
what he had done. His conscience did begin 
to trouble him a bit, 

“But Sudhir isn’t my family!” he thought 
angrily. 

He remembered with a shudder the first six 
months after Sudhir married his mother. 
Those times when Sudhir had tried so hard 
te be ‘pals’ with him! First he had taken him 
to a cricket match. But it soon became ob- 
vious that Sudhir, did not know the first 
thing about cricket and was at a loss to 
know the scores. Nor did Anil feel like ex- 
plaining them to him. The next time they 
had gone to a swimming tournament. Sudhir 
is an excellent swimmer and knew everything 
that was going on but Anil was bored. Swim- 
ming just did not interest him as much as 
cricket did. He barely kept from yawning in 
Sudhir’s face. 

At the school-gate he bumped into Som. 
He and Som were friends and they rarely 
held any secrets from each other. Som took 
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one look at Anil’s perplexed face and said, 
“Something is bothering you, pal.” And be- 
fore he knew it, Anil had told him the 
‘problem’, 

“What would you have done if you were 
in my place?” he asked. 

“I would have told him it was your Moth- 
er’s birthday,” Som said briskly. And as he 
was about to continue, the bell rang for class. 
“Bye, see you later!” Som shouted and was 
lost in the swirl of noise and activity, 


THAT EVENING AFTER the last class 
had ended, Anil sat at his desk—wondering 
what to do. Of course, Som was wrong, he 
thought. With a father like his—what would 
he know about his troubles? Why his father 
eat hie cricket with him almost every even- 
ing! 

As he sat on, his school-mates shoved text- 
books, pens, and pencils into their school- 
bags, moving slowly towards the exit. Then 
his mind moved to an earlier birthday of his 
mother’s. They had been staying in a summer 
house in Darjeeling when Lalita, his cousin, 
confessed to him that she had no money to 
buy his mother a present. 

“Would she care for flowers?” she had 
asked. And Anil still remembered the thrill 
on his mother’s face when she received the 
bunch of wild roses! 

Anil jumped up, “That’s what I will do!” 
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he exclaimed. “Besides the Japanese brooch 
I’ll buy her flowers!” Though he lived in a 
big city and could not pick flowers ‘for the 
asking’—there were florist shops, And he knew 
one near by. 

In the florist shop, Anil had a choice of a 
wide variety of flowers. He chose roses be- 
cause it reminded him of Lalita’s gift. 

“We will have these wrapped and sent any- 
where within the city limits,’ the attendant 
said. 

“Will you send them to St. George’s hos- 
pital?” Anil asked and he wrote down his 
mother’s name and room number on the 
card. It was only in the bus, speeding away 
towards his home, that he remembered that 
the attendant had not put his name on the 
card, 


LATER THAT EVENING when Anil 
walked into his mother’s hospital room, he 
found her surrounded with roses. There was 
a radiant expression on her face. 

“Look, Anil!” she exclaimed when he en- 
tered the room. “Look what Sudhir sent me 
for my birthday...and I thought that he 
was going to forget it!” 

Anil sank down on the nearest chair. He 
was too stunned to speak. A quick anger went 
through him, He had sent the roses—he had 
remembered her birthday—not Sudhir. Yet 
she was thinking of only Sudhir! He opened 
his mouth to speak but the words would not 
come. If he spoke now—her happiness would 
fade, He remained silent. 


Just then there was a knock on the door 
and Sudhir walked in. He had come straight 
from his meeting out of town. “Surprise! 
Surprise!” he exclaimed. “I got away earlier 
than I expected...” He stopped short when 
he saw the flowers. “My goodness,” he said. 
“What's all this?” 

Anil saw his mother’s eyes widen and be- 
fore she could speak he pushed his way to her 
and flung his arms around her. 


“Happy Birthday Mother!” he said. “I 
can’t afford such a grand present as Sudhir’s 
but here is something small to remember me 
by.” And he pushed the little Japanese 
brooch, gayly wrapped in pink paper, into 
her hand, As Mother began to unwrap the 
gift, Anil turned to Sudhir and winked at 
him hoping that he would understand. In an 
overly loud voice he said to him, “Mummy 
has always been a little sentimental about 
birthdays—you really chose the right present 
for her. She loves flowers!” mS 41 
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HYBRIDS — Miracle Seeds 


Thanks to Mendel’s theory of heredity, scientists have been able to evolve miracle 
hybrid seeds that give us two to four time; the normal yield of food crops. 


ID YOU EVER think seriously how fast 
D the human population has been over- 

taking mankind’s food resources? Every 
100 years the world’s population has been 
multiplying itself by 4, but the total food 
resources are only increasing gradually. And 
as for the future, while it is certain that the 
population will increase all round, there is 
absolutely no guarantee that we will be able 
to produce enough food for all, 

Even today, some 300 to 500 million peo- 
ple are believed to be going hungry most of 
the time and another 1,000 million are poorly 
fed. It is known—and feared—that the hu- 
man population on the earth, which is about 
3,000 million now, will more than double it- 
self by 2,000 a.p. Digging up new land and 
more irrigation have not been able to meet 
the increasing demand. (Even the hard work- 
ing Russians had need to buy millions of tons 
of American wheat in recent years.) 


Taking India specifically, it has been cal- 
culated that she will have to increase her 
food production by 5% every year if she is not 
to depend heavily on imports from other 
countries. The estimates show that to achieve 
self-sufficiency by 1976, India will have to 
produce 136 million tonnes of grain annually. 
But our production growth rate is only 2.35 
per cent per year now; at this rate the target 
cannot be achieved and imports totalling 24 
million tonnes would be required to overcome 
the deficit. 

By 1986, India would require 187 million 
tonnes of grain for an estimated population of 
about 850 million, at 16 ounces a day per 
person. Even the government only hopes to 
produce 152 million tonnes by 1976 over an 
area of 123.5 million hectares. This will call 
for a yield-increase of 5 per cent every year 
during 1968-76, 

It is in this context that the great value of 
hybrid seeds can be understood and appre- 
ciated, 

Around 1920, American plant scientists dis- 
covered a new method to breed superior 
maize, applying Mendel’s genetic laws, They 
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fertilised the cob of a maize piant with pollen 
obtained from its own tassel, and by repeat- 
ing this process for five or six generations, 
developed seeds which could breed true to 
type. They then found that when two differ- 
ent inbred lines are crossed, the resulting 
hybrid maize cobs are remarkably large and 
extraordinarily healthy. The product of the 
cross-bred plant is stronger than any of the 
lines that go into it, but even today it is not 
fully understood why this happens. In the 
U.S., large-scale use of hybrids began in 
1932. Before this, maize was grown on more 
than 100 million acres in America and 
yielded an average production of 63.6 million 
tonnes. Today, maize is grown there on only 
73 million acres, but the production has shot 
up to nearly 100 million metric tons. That is, 
60% more food from 30% less land! 

The success with hybrid maize inspired 
researchers to extend the principle to other 
crops. In 1925 scientists produced an onion 
that carried seed but no pollen, and could 


A century ago, a famous American agriculturist, 
Luther Burbank, grew better and larger fruits and 
vegetables by crossing different varieties and by 
other means. 
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COMMON WHEAT (ABD) 


This is how a ‘common wheat’ variety was evolved, 
by successive crossing of different varieties. The 
variety A (evolved from a wild breed with 7 
chromosomes) when crossed with a wild grass (B), 
produced Persian Wheat AB (with 14 chromosomes). 
By crossing this with another variety of grass (D), 
the Common Wheat ABD (with 21 chromosomes) 
was obtained, 


thus be crossed advantageously with other 
varieties. Hybrid onions (first grown in 1944) 
thus became larger and more uniform ia 
shape than other onions, Yields per acre were 
higher, storage losses lower, profits to grow- 
ers larger. Scientists have also succeeded i 
developing hybrid spinach and sugar beets, 
and they are making progress with brinjals 
and tomatoes. 

A hybrid is a ‘first generation cross’ be- 
tween two species. Here are some of the great 
advantages of hybrids: 

*They give much larger yields. 

*The grains produced are of higher quality. 

*They mature (ripen for harvesting) 

earlier, 

*Their growth need not be affected by the 

lack of rain. 

In every respect, therefore, hybrid varieties 
have a great advantage. The hybrid Jowar 
crop for example, matures in just 314 months 
whereas the ordinary variety needs as long as 
5 to 7 months. This makes it possible also 
to grow two or more crops where normally 
only one could be grown in the old way. 
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Whereas the ordinary food crops could be 
raised only in the rainy (kharif) season of 
only in the winter (rabi) season (depending 
on the nature of the crops), the hybrid var- 
icties of the same crops can usually be grown 
in both the seasons. As regards the yield, a 
particular cereal that gave only 5 to 6 quin- 
tals per acre with the ordinary seeds, can 
be raised to anything upto 30 quintals, if hy- 
brid seeds are used instead! 

It is only through such higher yields that 
our country can hope to produce enough 
foodgrains for all our people—become self- 
sufficient in food, At present, cereals are pro- 
duced over an area of about 100 million hec- 
tares in the country. To reach the target of 
150 million tonnes within the next seven 
years, we would have to increase the crop 
area tremendously, if we had to use only 
ordinary seeds, We would need to plough up 
even the roads and river beds! But, using hy- 
brid seeds, even less than half the present 
area would be enough for the purpose, thanks 
to their much higher yields! Being able to 
grow more food on smaller land area is es- 
pecially important to over-populated, con- 
gested and poor countries, Instead of growing 
basic food crops on all of the land, some can 
be used, instead, for the many other needs 
like growing fruits and vegetables, for forests 
and plantations or even for industries. 


Hyerip NAMES 


While reading about hybrids in the news- 
papers, you might have noted some short 
name or code being used to specify them. 
IR-7 rice, for example, which is the name of 
a variety developed at the International Rice 
Research Centre in the Philippines. It is 
usually a combined name or code meant to 
indicate as to from what different species 
the hybrid has been evolved. In simple dis- 
cussions, if two species A and B are combined 
(crossed), the resulting species is called AB. 
Sometimes a hybrid is given a code name of 
its own. It all depends on how it was evolved. 


The chief secret of a hybrid plant’s higher 
yield is that in its total growth, the grain- 
giving earhead develops larger and grows 
more grain. Last year, a farmer in a village 
in Ferozepore (in Punjab) achieved a record 
yield of 158 grains of wheat from one spike 
of the dwarf variety PV-18. The previous 
record was 138 grains per spike, grown by a 
farmer in Ludhiana (Punjab). Scientists try 
to make hybrid varieties short rather than 
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tall. This way, more of the nourishment in 
the soil goes to the ear and grain and less 
is used up in the stalk, Fields of tall corn 
may look pretty but they are not as pro- 
ductive as the shorter variety! 


You have read that Punjab set up an all- 
time record in wheat production last year— 
it was so much that all of it could not be 
even stored properly. With the help of hy- 
brids and other high-yielding varieties, the 
average yield of wheat in Punjab went up to 
the record figure of about 765 kg. per acre 
during the last rabi season. This was the 
highest yield in the country. The All-India 
average has been only about 360 kg. per acre. 
As a result, Punjab’s total production went 
up by nearly 40% to the record level of 33 
lakh tonnes. 

High-yielding varieties of food grains are 
now sown on about 150 lakh acres of land 
as against only 25 lakh acres two years ago. 
This area is to be increased to 325 lakh acres 
within the next two years. 


New varieties of paddy, wheat and hybrids 
of jowar, bajra and maize have been intro- 
duced throughout the country, and they can 
raise production by 200 io 300 per cent. The 
yields of paddy per acre last year ranged 
from 3,000 to 6,500 Ibs., and the highest yield 
was as much as 9,200 lbs. per acre in Madras 
State. The highest yields of jowar, bajra and 
maize were 4,500 Ibs., 5,330 Ibs., and 5,000 
Ibs. per acre, respectively. Given proper care, 
the yield can be pushed up further still, Ef- 
forts are being made by agricultural scientists 
to evolve more and more new high-yielding 
varieties to suit different climatic regions. 
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Taichung Native-1 Paddy 
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Lett: The parts of a food plant (here, of wheat). 
Right: Hybrid maize. 


The Government has plans to start 100 train- 
ing centres for farmers throughout the 
country to educate them in the latest devel- 
opments in agriculture and new techniques 
of cultivation. 


A large number of in-bred plants, each 
having special qualities which can be passed 
on to the next generation, have now been 
developed. By choosing the parent species 
possessing the particular qualities desired, 
plant scientists can develop a hybrid which 
will meet the needs of a farmer in a particular 
area, For instance, when there is a risk of 
damage to the crop by birds, it is very help- 
ful if the crop produces a long, tight husk. 
By choosing the proper in-bred parents, hy- 
brids with the desired qualities have been 
created, Today, there is not one hybrid maize; 
there are many, each combining numerous 
qualities to answer varied requirements in 
different areas. 

In conclusion, let us not forget our debt to 
the pioneer discoverer of the laws of heredity, 
Johann Gregor Mendel. The world salutes 
the memory of this silent monk, recognised 
today as one of mankind’s greatest benefac- 
tors. 
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T TWO O’CLOCK THE giude entered 

a dense forest, across which he would 

have to travel for several miles. He 
preferred to remain under cover of the woods. 
So far, at all events, there had been no un- 
pleasant encounter, and it looked as if the 
journey would be successfully accomplished, 
when the elephant, showing signs of un- 
easiness, stopped dead. 


“What is the matter?” asked Sir Francis 
Cromarty, looking out of his howdah. 


“I don’t know, sir,” replied the mahout, 
listening attentively to a confused murmur 
that came along under the thick branches. 
A few moments later the murmur became 
more distinct. It was now like a still very 
distant concert of human voices and brass 
instruments. 

The mahout jumped down, tied the ele- 
phant to a tree and disappeared in the thick- 
est part of the wood. He returned a few min- 
utes later, saying, “It is a procession coming 
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AOQUDA 


THE STORY SO FAR: The year is 1872 
and the wealthy Englishman, Phileas Fogg 
and his French servant, Passepartout, are on 
a trip around the world. The two are racing 
against time as the journey must be com- 
pleted in eighty days since Mr. Fogg has 
wagered the sum of twenty thousand pounds 
that it can be done in this much time. At 
Suez Detective Fix enters the scene. After 
talking to Passepartout he is convinced that 
Mr. Fogg is in reality the bank thief who 
vanished from England with fitty-five thou- 
sand pounds. He is determined to nab Fogg. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Fogg and _ Passepartout 
board a train at Bombay bound for Calcutta 
via Allahabad. At Rothal, however, the train 
stops and passengers are asked to get out 
as the line between Rothal and Allahabad 
was yet to be built. Mr. Fogg and Passe- 
partout decide to make this journey by ele- 
phant. They take along Sir Francis Cromarty 
whom they befriended along the way. After 
stopping for the night, the party again pro- 
ceed on their journey, NOW READ ON... 


this way. We must avoid being seen, if pos- 
sible. 


The discordant sound of voices and instru- 
ments drew nearer. Monotonous chants 
mingled with the beating of drums and clang- 
ing of cymbols. The head of the procession 
soon made its appearance under the trees, 
some fifty yards away from them; and they 
could easily distinguish through the branches 
the strange performers of this religious cere- 
mony. 


First came a line of priests clothed in flow- 
ing robes. Men, women and children foliowed 
singing and playing a variety of instruments. 
Soon followed four men carrying aloft an 
image of the goddess Kali. Next came a few 
more priests leading a woman who could 
scarcely stand. She was a young woman, with 
a very pale, fair skin, beautiful in form and 
face, her head and hands glittering with a 
number of sparkling jewels, In violent con- 
trast to the spectacie presented by this young 
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woman were some guards who followed her, 
armed with swords and pistols. The richly 
dressed and jewelled corpse of a Rajah fol- 
lowed in a palanquin. Then came some more 
musicians and a rearguard of priests, 

As Sir Francis Cromarty observed this cere- 
mony, his face bore a singularly sad expres- 
sion, and, turning to the mahout, he said, “A 
suttee.” The mahout nodded and Taised a 
finger to his lips. The long procession slowly 
passed away under the trees. As soon as the 
procession had disappeared, Fogg, who had 
heard the word uttered asked what a 
“suttee”’ was. 

“A suttee, Mc, Fogg,” answered the brigad- 
ier-general, “is a human Sacrifice, a volun- 
tary sacrifice. The woman you have just seen 
wiil be burnt tomorrow at dawn.” 

“Oh, the villians!” cried Passepartout, un- 
able to restrain himself, 

“What about that corpse?” asked Mr, Fogg. 

“It is the body of the prince—her hus- 
band.” 

“I am surprised that this sort of thing still 
heppens in India!” said Phileas Fogg. 


“Most of them are voluntary and there is 
little the government can do about it” said 
Sir Francis. 
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“This sacrifice is not voluntary,” said the 
t= ahout. 

“How do you know?” asked Sir Francis. 

“Everybody in Rothal knows the ' story. 
Aid, besides, could you not see that the 
woman was heavily drugged with opium?” 

“Where are they taking her?” asked Fogg. 

“To the Mountain of Pillagi, two miles 
from here, She will pass the night there await- 
ing the hour of sacrifice,” 

Mr. Fogg was in deep thought. Suddenly 
he looked up and asked, “What if we rescued 
this woman?” 

“Rescue the woman, Mr, Fogg!’’ cried the 
brigadier. 

“I have still twelve hours to the good. I 
can devote them to this.” 

“By Jove! You are a man of heart, then!” 
exclaimed Sir Francis, 

“Occasionally,” replied Mr. Fogg quietly, 
“when I have time.’’ 


%* * * 


THE PROJECT WAS a bold one, bristling 
with difficulties, almost impossible. Mr. Fogg 
was not only going to risk his life but his 
liberty as well, But he did not hesitate, and 
he found a loyal ally in Sir Francis Cromarty. 
Passepartout was ready for anything, and en- 
tirely at the disposal of his master, whose 
idea excited him to enthusiasm. 

He felt that there was a warm heart and 
&enerous soul under the icy exterior, and be- 
gen to love Phileas Fogg dearly. 

Soon they gathered around a warm fire 
and decided what to do. 

“I think that we must wait until it is dark, 
tefore setting to work,” said Fogg. 

“I think so, too,” said the mahout. 

The good Indian then proceeded to give 
them a few particulars concerning the vic- 
tim. She was a princess of high birth whose 
rarents had settled down in the city of Bom- 
bay. Not only that but she was a celebrated 
beauty in her own right. She had been edu- 
cated in England and from her manners and 
attainments she could easily be mistaken for 
a British beauty. Her name was Aouda. 
Against her will, she had been married off to 
the old Rajah of Bundelkhand. Three months 
later she became a widow. Knowing the fate 
that was in store for her, she tried to escape. 
But it was no use, She was doomed to die, 

Mr. Fogg and his companions waited for 
the night. As soon as it war, dark, they decided 
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For a lasting peace 
begin with children 


© If we are to reach real peace, 


_ and wage war against war, we shall 
have to begin with children. If 
they grow up in their natural 
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ENGLISH MADE EASY —New Style * * 


These pages in SUNSHINE have, for fourteen years, 
cabulary and grammar. Now, using the most moder 


helped our readers improve their vo- 
n methods, we shall be giving you a 


completely NEW English ‘lesson’—one that is fun and which concentrates on the partic: 
ular needs of Indian teenagers, 


SNOW—A Marvel of Nature 


AST year, quite a 
number of expedi- 
tions scaled various 

Himalayan peaks. Moun- 
taineering seems very ad- 
venturous; but it has its 
problems just as expedi- 
tions to the Poles have 
theirs. One of the biggest 
is snow-blindness — 
caused by the beautiful 
snow we of the Tropics 
have never seen. 


You may have seen 
pictures of lovely white, 
feathery snow-flakes fall- 
ing. Snow-flakes are not 
always white; sometimes 
they are coloured black 
by dust particles. Red 
snow and green snow 
have been known to fail 
in Greenland and other 
Arctic regions. The white 
of most snow is the re- 
flection of light on the 
tiny surfaces of the crys- 
tals. 


Snow-flakes are 
amongst the great beau- 
ties of Nature. Scientists 
have caught them in a 
plastic solution which 
coats them and hardens 
into shape. Examined 
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with a magnifying glass, 
they reveal wonderful, 
six-rayed designs; and no 


two flakes are ever alike! 


But, snow can be a nui- 
sance too. It blocks roads 
and railways and causes 
landslides. Light reflect- 
ing on snow produces a 
terrible glare. For a long 
time, it was believed that 
long exposure to this glare 
caused ‘snow-blindness’. 
The U.S. army has dis- 
covered that this is not 


correct. On snow-covered 
land, the eyes _ shift 
around — because they 
have no objects to focus 
on. This constant move- 
ment results in sore and 
aching eye muscles. To 
soothe the eye-ball, a 
fluid is produced which 
covers the eye-ball, result- 
ing in complete but tem- 
porary blindness. Preven- 
tion of this is simpler than 
you might think. Before 
a long trek, the army 


These are Snowflakes, after being cast and hardened by using a plastic 
solution. All flakes show a six-cornered shape, 
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sends scouts ahead. They 
shake the snow from 
evergreen bushes or trees; 
thus the route is lined 
with coloured bushes 
which serve as a focus for 
the eyes. 

But snow has its uses. 
When it melts, its water 
floods mountain streams 
which are utilised for the 
generation of power and 
for irrigation. This is a 
blessing especially for a 
country’s interior which 
gets little rain. 


A. Main Idea 


looks very 
beautiful, snow can 

. injure one’s eyesight. 
. cause temporary blind- 
ness. 

. cause landslides. 


. True or Faise? 


ee en 


. Snow crystals have six 
rays. 

. Nc two snow-flakes 
are ever alike. 

. The glare produced 

by light reflecting on 

snow causes snow- 

blindness. 


C. Fill in the blanks 


. The melting of the 
snow spring 
cause floods. 

2. The white colour of 

snow flakes due 
the reflection of 
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hight, 

3. Coloured snow —— 
been known to in 
Arctic regions. 


How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


MRS. Vyas was beat- 

en to death,” Ins- 
pector Kanwaljit told Dr. 
Khanna. “The old lady 
died here in this kitchen 
two days ago.” 


“I knew Mrs. Vyas,” 
Dr. Khanna said, “For 
years she —— in this old 
hilltop house. But how 
did this happen?” 


The inspector frowned. 
“T got a telephone 
at 4 p.m. yesterday. A 
voice said that Mrs. Vyas 
been murdered. The 
caller wouldn’t give his 
name. I thought it was 
just another prank. So I 
didn’t check up this 
afternoon.” 


The inspector paused, 
then went on. “Mrs. Vyas 
lived alone. She almost 
never went out her 
house. And she was often 
the butt of practical 
jokes. Pranksters have 
called us before to say 
that Mrs. Vyas had been 
murdered. So, I thought 
this was one more joke. 


“It so happened that 
no stores would send her 


Dr; :O:°P: Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels. Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank i in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did Dr. 
know? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published.) 


Khanna 


anything unless they had 
the order in her writing. 
Once a week she was 


visited Ramu, the 
grocery boy and by her 
doctor are both due 


here tomorrow. Each day, 
the milkman and _ the 
newspaper man would 
make deliveries. But 
otherwise no one climbed 
up here. You can see 
why.” 

Dr. Khanna walked to 
the porch. He looked 
down a long slope to the 
road below. The path was 
overgrown and it was 
clear that all deliveries 
had to be made on foot. 

Dr. Khanna sat down 
in an old chair. It was the 
only object on the porch, 
besides the two newspa- 
pers. 

“Who was the last per- 


son to see Mrs. Vyas 
alive?” Dr. Khanna 
asked 


“Mr. Rajan,” the ins- 
spector said. ‘““He was go- 
ing to work on the day 
of Mrs. Vyas’ death. It 
was early in the morning. 
He. the old lady 
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come out on the porch to 


take in her bottle of | How did Dr. Khanna 


milk.” 

The inspector paused. 
“Mrs. Vyas was supposed 
have had fifty thou- 
sand rupees inside her 
house. We can’t find the 
money. And we —— find 
any clues.” 

“Except for that tele- 
phone call,” said Dr. 
Khanna. “The murderer 
thought you would come 
here and check within the 
hour. That was his big 
mistake. It’s clear who 
the murderer is. 
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SOLUTION TO NOVEMBER 
EXERCISE 


Answers: 1. eyes. 2. below. 3. for 
or as. 4, by, 5. there. 6. 
since, 7. here. 8. went 
9, did. 10. was, 


Mystery Solution: The door to the 
‘suicide room’ was found closed. 
And since the floor was 50 feet 
below, Pramanik could not have 
closed the heavy door himself, 
then turned, and jumped. The door 
had to be closed from outside the 
room. 
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i. me 
3 4. 
> 6. 
Ls 8. 
9 10. 


The following were the first to 
send the correct solution: 


1, Rajesh Mehra, Bombay 6. 2. 
Wiltred Noronha, Bombay 27. 3. 
Manohar Kamath, Bombay 16, 
4. Deepak Rohira, Bombay 2. 
5. N. M. Nilekani, Dharwar. 6. 
Philip Nazareth, Poona 8 7. 
Sajni Gurnani, Bombay 16. 8. 
Farooq Bootwala, Poona. 9. Vipin 
Kumar, Poona. 10. Joel Abraham, 
Poona 1. 11. Gayatri Nadig, 
Baroda 5. 12. Puneet Meattle, 
Bombay 1, 13, No Name. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


I. Who or what are the following 


II. 


ITI. 


At Last 


and why were they in the news 
recently? 

1. Khorana 2.1.N.A. 3. Apollo-7 
A major step towards the streng- 
thening of the Indian Navy was 
taken recently. What was it? 

A. Is the nature of blood same in 
all human beings or does it vary 
from person to person? 

B. Does blood behave like an acid 


or an alkali? 


IV. A. Who won the Nobel Prize for 


literature this year? 
B. Name the Indians who have 
won the Nobel Prize in the past? 


V. A. In the recent Olympics, which 


country won the biggest number 
of (a) gold medals (b) all medals 
put together. 

B. Where have the next Olympics 
been planned to be held? When? 


(Answers on p. 46) 
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Our strength is in our people 
as much as in our steel— 
and because man does not live 
by bread alone, we carefully 
nourish at Jamshedpur his 
craving for music, dance and 
other expressions of the 
human spirit. 
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EVERAL hundred years ago, acobbler and === 
his wife lived in a tiny cottage in an Aus- 

trian village. 

This humble old man had few worldly 
possessions, but even those he shared with 
others. Symbolic of this generosity and love of 
mankind, was the lighted candle he placed in 

his cottage window. Every night the light 


S = would shine forth as a welcomed sign of hos- 
SSS pitality to any weary traveller in search of 

a Ss shelter. 

SSS But, a shadow of gloom was cast upon 
~~ —— ~ . ° : ; 

SSS NS S =. | this little village. Over a period of several years, 
SAM war, famine and near-destruction fell upon 
WS" : sro 

ix the land—but never once did the cobbler’s lit- 
i SX tle candle fail to send forth its beams as a mes- 
== Ss sage of hope and cheer to all, 

SS . The result of war was terrible. Hardships 


and losses came to the village: beloved sons 
were killed on the battlefield: crops failed; and 
animals starved for want of grain. Yet, through 
all this tribulation and anxiety the little shoe- 
maker and his wife suffered far less than the 
other villagers. What was the magical charm 
guarding them? 

Discouraged and weary, the wondering 
village peasants gathered together to discuss 
the cobbler’s good fortune. 

Ri “Surely there is some supernatural force 
S ‘ ; ‘ P 
SS % ees him. He pone d: spared from our 


—— 


NI », 


Ee 


misfortunes and trials. What does he 
do that we do not do?” 

“Perhaps it is his little candle,” sug- 
gested one of the villagers. ‘“‘Let us put 
a candle in our windows, too, and see 
if that is the mysterious charm.” 

Now, it so happened that the day of 
this meeting was the day before Christ- 
mas and the first night that a candle 
was lit in the window of every home 
was Christmas Eve. 

The candles burned all that night. 
The morning brought with it a miracle: 
a soft mantle of snow covered the whole 
village and an air of hope and content- 
ment filled the hearts of the village 
folks. 

Before the first ray of the morning 
sun had touched the newly fallen snow, 
€ messenger rode into the village to 


bring the great news—peace had come! 

The church bells chimed as the peo- 
ple knelt in prayer on this most won- 
derful morning. Never before had there 
been such a feeling of Christmas glory 
and joy. 

The peasants were awed. “The can- 
dles,”’ they whispered. “They have 
guided the Christ Child to our very 
doorsteps, and have brought an answer 
to all our prayers. Let us always re- 
member to light our candles on ‘Vis 
birthday. 

Many years later this beautiful cvs- 
tom spread all over. Today, millions of 
candles flicker all over the world, wi*h 
their message of love, hope and cheer 
—a message that will never grow old 


(Adapted from Religious Christmas Stories, Idea’s 
Publishing Co., U.S.A.) 


9t=" (CATHEDRALS) 


The tall tower 
of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral 
dwarfs even the 
vastness of Vi- 
enna’s_ skyline. 


have caused the walls to spread apart, 
they were usually buttressed. This 
means the walls or columns were thick- 
er at the bottom like a right-angled 
triangle, with the hypoteneuse on the 
outside. Sometimes you will notice 
arches on the outside of a big church. 
These are Aying buttresses. The pres- 
sure of the roof is transferred through 
these stone arches to an outer wall 
which helps to keep the inner wall up- 
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right. 


The workers who laboured for de- 
cades to complete a large cathedral— 
such as the one at Chartres in France, 
which is built on a hill in open country - 
side, far from any town—did so bet- 
tween their other tasks in the field or at 
the weaving-loom. Sometimes they 
grew tired of being solemn and once 
in a while you can see flashes of hum- 
our in the gargoyles. Gargoyles are the 
carved animals on a rooftop which are 
used as rainspouts—rain water is made 
to flow through the mouth of the beast. 
These are usually imaginary anim:2!s 
and often the sculptor’s imagination 
runs riot! 


Whatever the architectural signifi- 
cance of the various parts of the cathe- 
dral—it cannot be denied that the sum 
total has a dazzling effect upon the 
viewer. When one views this mammoth 
structure one thinks, ‘‘No doubt about 
it—this structure has been created for 
the glory of God by men like us who 
laboured hard and long.” i & 
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OZENS OF records were thrown overboard in the XIX 
Olympiad at Mexico, which was marked by other 
surprise developments too. It was an Olympics of 

several firsts—first in size, first ever at such a high altitude 

and the first held in Latin America. Also, for the first time 
since 1952, U.S.A. established a remarkable superiority 
over its traditional rival, the Soviet Union. 


THE XIX OLYMPIAD was a great triumph for U.S.A. 
which made a record haul of 106 medals, surpassing the 
Soviet Union's catch of 103 medals in 1960. The U.S.A. 
took the first place in 45 out of the 172 events, while the 
Russians won the gold medal in 29 events. Once again, the 
Americans and Russians finished head and shoulders over 
all other countries. 


Top: Long Jumper, Bob Beamon, who made a phenomenal leap of 
8.9 metres (29 ft—21 in). Right: The 19-year-old sprinter and middle- 
distance runner, Lillian Board of Britain, who won the silver medal in 
the Women's 400 Metres, Below left: Willie Davenport (U.S.A.), who 
won the gold medal in the 110-Metre Hurdles, seen leading the field 
over the last hurdle, Next to Davenport, on his right and left, are 
seen Erv Hall (U.S.A.) and Eddy Ottoz (Italy), who won the silver 
and bronze medals. Davenport, in this race, equalled the Olympic 


record-time of 13,3 seconds created in the semi-finals by his team- 
mate, Hall, 


Thrills And --. 


ecords Galore! 


Nevertheless, some small 
countries did remarkably 
well, Hungary (with only 10 
million population) won the 
third largest number of 
medals (32), improving 
dramatically on its 1964 per- 
formance of 22 medals at 
Tokyo where it had finished 
seventh in the standings. 
Kenya and Mexico, who had 
gained a mere bronze in 
1964, captured nine medals 
each this time, including 
three golds, to finish 14th 
and 15th in the table. 
Czechoslovakia, thanks to 
the "Girl of the Games’, 
Vera Caslavska, boosted 
their tally to seven golds in 
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The Pole Vault winner, Bob Seagren, 


a total of 13 medals. 

France collected seven gold medals com- 
pared to only one in 1964, but could get 
only the same place in the standing—-sixth, 
East and West Germany won 25 medals 
each. (Competing as one team in Tokyo 
they had won 50), The East Germans, 
however, picked up 4 more golds than their 
neighbours. 


Asians’ Performance 


Japan, as usual, was the top Asian per- 
former, winning I] gold, 7 silver and 7 
bronze medals. The rest were far behind— 
even the best of them, Iran, could win only 
5 medals in all. S. Korea managed 2 medals, 
and Pakistan, India, Taiwan just one medal 
each. The remaining 9 Asian countries failed 
to win any medal at all—not even a single 
bronze, 


The Japanese football team, hardly 
considered a world power four years 
ago in Tokyo, sprang a major upset by 
defeating the strong French and Mexican 
sides to take the bronze medal. And, the 
Japanese men's volleyball team captured 
the silver medal—the best an Asian team 
has ever done. The Japanese male gymnasts 
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reaped abigger harvest, indeed, with six 
gold medals as they completely outclassed 
all opposition. Gymnastics has traditionally 
been an East European and Russian mono- 
poly. The Japanese wrestlers, who won three 
freestyle gold medals at the Tokyo Olympics, 
repeated the feat when they took the fly- 
weight, bantamweight and feather-weight 
titles again. 

The inexperienced Korean women’s vol- 
leyball team, which had never before threa- 
tened the East European stronghold, actu- 
ally trounced Czechoslovakia to finish fifth. 


Turkey emerged with two golds in 
wrestling and Iran stole some of the lime- 
light in weightlifting with two gold medals. 

Even Mongolia figured in the medals 
table and made Olympic history winning 
a silver and three bronze in wrestling, 

But Pakistan won their only gold medal 
in hockey, and India, a bronze. 


The gold medallist im Shot-Put, Randy Matson, 
who cleared 20.54 metres (67 ft-434 in). 
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Highlights and Surprises 


In the Men’s Track and Field, out of the 
total of 24 golds, U.S.A. won 12—as in 
1964. Their Negro trackmen excelled in the 
short distance races and the relays. In the 
field events, their long jumper, Bob Beamon 
and discuss thrower, A] Oerter, staged two 
of the outstanding performances of the 
Games, Oerter won the gold medal for the 
fourth time, while Beamon set up a wonder- 
Long Jump record of 8.9 metres (29 ft-214 
in) 

Kenyans performed extraordinarily in long 
distance runs. They won the 1,500 Metres 
run and the 10,000 Metres, finished first 


and second in the 3,000 Metres Steeplech- 
ase, and second and third in the 5,000 
Metres, Ethiopian Abebe Bikila, weakened 
by illness, failed to finish in the Marathon 
race he had won in the two previous Olym- 
pics, but his team-mate Mamo Wolde won 
the event. 


The Russians slumped in this section, 
winning only one gold. 


In Women’s Track and Field, East Euro- 
pean stars took half of the 12 golds avail- 
able. Russian girls got none and the US 
team could win in only two speed events, 
the 100 Metres Dash and the 4x100 Metres 


Relay. France's Colette Besson scored a sur- 


Right, top: The 16-year American swimming Prodigy, Debbie Meyer, who made history by winning three 


gold medals in swimming. Right-lower: 


Keala O'Sullivan 
unique 


the bronze medallist, 
(U.S.A.) performs his 


finally lands cn the back of his neck! 


The diving champions with their medals—the gold medallist, Sue 
Gossick of U.S.A., in the centre is flanked by the Russian silver medallist, 
of Hawai. 
‘Fosbury Flop’ at the 
(7 ft 414 in) and won the gold medal. Fosbury appr 


Tamara Pogo Zhere and 
Below: The high-jump medallist, Richard Fosbury 


Olympics. He cleared a record height of 2.24 metres 
oaches the bar forward, jumps over backwards and. 
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prise victory in the 200 Metres. 


In Swimming and Diving, the Americans 
showed themselves supreme in the Olympic 
pool, winning 20 of the 29 races plus the 
men’s and the women’s springboard diving 
contests. In five events, US swimmers 
scooped up “‘triples’’, taking the first, second 
and third places. Their 16-year Debbie 
Meyer became the first swimmer ever to 
win three gold medals in individual events 
in one Olympics, In all, they won 58 of the 
99 medals, setting up five new world re- 
cords and 23 new Olympic records. 

A decline was seen in Australian swim- 
ming prowess and had it not been for their 
Mark Wenden, the Australians would have 
won only one gold medal (Lynette McCle- 
ment's in the 100 Metres Butterfly). Soviet 
swimmers took only one gold medal, and 
the once-great Japanese swimmers were 
totally eclipsed. 

But Australia’s Mark Wenden scored sur- 
prise victories in the 100 and 200 Metres 
Freestyle, the East German, Roland Matthes, 
won both men’s backstroke races, and an 
unknown girl swimmer, Djurdic Bjedov, 
trained by her father, became the first 
Yugoslav ever to win an Olympic swimming 
event when she took the 100 Metres 
Breastroke. 


OUR HOCKEY REVERSE 


For India, of course, the games have 
left unhappy memories because of our 
hockey team’s disappointing performance. 
Not only the gold medal but even the second 
best silver eluded us when we were elimin- 
ated in the semi-final by Australia but we 
managed to win the bronze after a hard 
fought game against West Germany. 

But such an outcome was not altogether 
unexpected, Even when the team was being 
selected—after careful trials and observa- 
tion—everyone was conscious of the chal- 
lenge ahead at Mexico, especially from 
Pakistan and, to a lesser extent, from coun- 
tries like West Germany, New Zealand and 
Australia which have advanced remarkably 
in their hockey standards in recent years. 
Added to this, there were fears of surprise 
developments at the high altitude of Mexico 
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City. These fears were fully borne out right 
from the start of our quest. On the way to 
Mexico, even Kenya—whose altitude of 
about 5,500 ft. is higher than ours but far 
below Mexico City’s—gave us a hard fight. 

Then, in Mexico City, in our very 
first encounter, New Zealand gave us the 
first shock by defeating us 2-1. In later 
matches, we gave a better account of our- 
selves, but except for the match against 
Mexico, which was playing for the first time, 
we did not defeat any other team in our 
group convincingly, 


TACTICS AND FITNESS 


One thing is now clear. Several countries 
which were comparatively backward a few 
years ago have now attained a high level of 
skill and proficiency in hockey, On the other 
hand, our game has, on the whole, remained 
static, in both style and tactics. West Ger- 
many was able to keep us at bay by adopting 
the unorthodox formation of three full backs 
with the middle one playing deep, three half- 
backs and four forwards. 

The Australians, who defeated us (2-1) in 
the semi-finals, displayed splendid physical 
fitness and fine aggressiveness in their play. 
In the very first ten minutes of the game, they 
nearly scored thrice, twice from penalty cor- 
ners. Other teams were also at the peak of 
fitness and modelled their style of play on 
attack as the best form of defence. Our play- 
ers, by comparison, were not so fit; they got 
tired easily and wore cautious even in their 
attack. At the time our team for Mexico was 
announced, it was widely felt that the selec- 
tors were relying too much on experienced 
old players. Now, it has has turned out that 
it wasn’t safe after all. Youthful dash and 
endurance are essential too. CB Bed 


CORRECTION 


“How We Climbed Mrigthuni Peak” 
by Rani Bhagwandas 
(SUNSHINE, November 1968) 


Tashi and Miss Bhagwandas were not the 
only two members to reach the peak. Miss 
Usha Sarpeshkar and Miss Durga Gurung 
along with two Sherpas followed and also 
conquered the summit. We regret the error. 

—Ed. 
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Amul puts the concentrated goodness of milk 
into Amul Cheese—a delicious food that Abin eee 
builds you up. Include some Amul Cheese In kw Gere 
your diet every day. Be cheesy. It's good for to make 25 g.of 
kids. Delightful for the family. Amul Cheese 


Keep some Amul Cheese handy. Eat It sliced— 
with bread, fruit or biscuits. Eat it grated— 
into soup, eggs, meat and vegetables. 

Eat it cooked—in a thousand and one dishes. 


Choose choice cheese—Amul please! 
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LANTERN DECORATIONS 


There is about Christmas a certain 
mystic charm that we get to know and 
enjoy while we prepare for this joyous 
occasion. Decorating the home for 
Christmas along with the other family 
members, fosters the spirit of unity and 
oneness, so necessary, if a festival is to 
be a festival and not an elaborate cere- 
mony. 

Lanterns form an attractive part of 
the decorations. This Christmas you 
can try decorating your home by using 
some of these suggestions for making 
lanterns. 

1. Fold a piece of stiff coloured paper 
9” x12” (Fig. 1). Cut along the lines 
from the folded edge up. 

Bend it round and paste the edges to- 
gether (Fig. 2). A slightly different 
shape (Fig. 3) can be made by folding 
the paper before cutting as in Fig. 4. 
Add a paper handle. 


2. Some lanterns may be 5 
made simply by pasting 
Mat pieces ot paper—ot 
caifierent shapes and with 
ditterent patterns—on to 
paper rolled cylindrically 
(Fig. 5). You can hang 
them up by passing cord 
through holes on the top. 
3. This is the most attractive of all lan- 
terns and one capable of fine decora- 
tions (Fig 6). Fig 7 
shows the flat pattern 
with the design drawn 
on. Fig 8 shows how the 
top and bottom are cut. 
Knot the thread that 
hangs the lantern on the 
inside of the lid. Beads 
or paper decorations may 
hang from the bottom. 


For the best effects, place a lighted 
diva in the lantern by providing a card- 
board base (in 5, 6) or by placing it 
(2, 3) over an oil lamp on a stand (out 
of reach of little children and away 
from the breeze). 


Delicious, easy-to-make 
DATE PUDDING 


Needed: 3 eggs: 1% cup sugar; %4 cup 
sifted flour; 1 teaspoonful baking pow- 
der: 44 teaspoonful salt; 1 cup chopped 
dates, 3 cups milk and 1 cup roughly 


chopped nuts. 
rr Sunshine 


Method: Beat the eggs and sugar. Add 
the milk, flour, baking powder and salt 
to the egg-sugar mixture. Stir in the 


dates and nuts. 

Pour into a greased oven-proof dish 
and bake in a moderate oven till golden 
brown. 


For your Christmas Party 
PAPER BAG MASKS 


With paper bags of an appropriate 
size, some coloured paper, a pair of scis- 
sors and a little glue, you can exercise 
your inventiveness and make masks 
that will be a source of a lot of laughs. 
Water colours and crayons can be used 
very efféctively on the masks for a var- 
iety of facial features and humorous 
expressions. Remember to leave holes 
for the eyes and a hole or two on the 
top for ventilation. The rest is up to 


A CROSSWORD CONTEST 

Readers are invited to make up a 
Crossword Puzzle with the square 
given below. 

Your puzzle should be based on a 
single subject—History or Geography 
or Science or Literature, etc. The max- 
imum possible number of words used 
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you. Cut and paste and then use as 
your imagination dictates. 


BLIND FEEDING THE BLIND 


Blindfold two players and give them 
a spoon and a bowl of icecream each. 
They must sit facing each other, and 
each tries to feed the other. Protect the 
floor with newspapers and the players 
by tying aprons or towels about their 
necks. 


in the square should relate to the chosen 
subject; similarly, the clues. (The rest 
of the words/clues may be general.) 

E.g., if you choose Literature for 
your subject, your clue and answer, in 
each case, may be based on a famous 
author or work of literature (prose, 
poetry, story/novel, character) or quo- 
tation. 

If you choose Science, there are hun- 
dreds of scientific terms you can think 
of, and link up with suitable clues. 

In History and Geography again, 
there are very many names and facts. 

In the judging of the entries received, 
credit will be given to the intelligence 
in the selection of the words filled in 
the square, the clues made up for them 
and the number of clues related to the 
subject of the Crossword. 

Mention, in your entry, your name 
and SR No. or School. See also our 
usual rules for “By You” entries. 


LAST DATE: January 8, 1969. 


ta. 


Young Writers’ Section 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it ts 
your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 


closed. Unclaimed contributions will bedestroyed after 3 


mon 


Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


THE -JOY>OF 


N India, the home of many religions 
a great variety of festivals are cel- 
ebrated throughout the year. I 
never fail to join in the preparations 
for Ramzan Id or miss the birthday 
celebrations of Guru Nanak by the 
Sikhs. Divali, the Festival of lights has 
always held me enthralled. But, I feel 
most in the mood for rejoicing when 
Christmas comes. 

Christmas day, the 25th of Decem- 
ber is the birthday of Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. And the thought of this univer- 
sal feast being celebrated the world 
over disperses distances from all minds, 
and all at once we are brothers under 
the same Father, making merry for the 
same feast. 

What I like most about Christmas is 
that the preparations for this great day 
draw the members of the family closer 
together. We give up all our selfish de- 
sires and think more of others. The reli- 
gious side of Christmas sees us turn a 
new leaf and we resolve to lead better 
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CHRISTMAS 


lives. 

Making another happy on Christ- 
mas day is the best gift one can ever 
make. While shopping for gifts and 
greetings we see cotton-wool, appear- 
ing like snow, displayed in the shop 
windows, Christmas greetings, and 
other gay decorations which strengthen 
the belief that a great celebration is to 
take place. Prices are raised and the 
streets are crowded with people run- 
ning hither and thither, under the gay 
lights which give a brief spell of Won- 
derland! The post office is busy sorting 
cut the extra load of mail from far and 
near, while at home, grandmas are 
just as busy digging up their recipes 
and carrying them out. 

In the home, weeks before this glor- 
ious day fir-trees are decked with gold 
and silver decorations dispelling the 
gloom. The older children make a min- 
iature crib for the Baby Jesus. A star 
usually brightens up the darkness, and 
multicoloured paper streamers quietly 
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witness the scene from the ceiling, 
Something about Christmas I always 
eagerly look forward to, is Midnight 
Mass on Christmas Eve. Carols are 
sung from 11 p.m. to 12 p.m. and the 
air of expectancy is broken by the 
chiming of bells which announce the 
birth of the awaited ‘Messiah’, After 
Mass is heard, each one pays his or her 


homage to the little King in his humble 
dwelling. 
So, now that Christmas is here again 
let’s make the most of it as 
‘It comes but once a year 
And when it comes, it brings 
good cheer!’ 


—Philippa D’Souza, Aldona (Goa) 


A&A 
THE MONSTER 


who roams the assam_ hills 


HOEVER has journeyed through 
W the Khasi Hills of Assam will 

not be able to forget them. The 
tree-clad hills, the deep gorges, the 
waterfalls, the rivulets Winding their 
way through the mountains, all give 
the Khasi Hills an exceptional beauty. 
When the sky is overcast with clouds, 
a thin mist covers these hills and all 
seems to be silent and peaceful. But 
when the sky is clear, the rays of the 
sun light up these vast stretches of hills. 
Fresh and cool winds blow through the 
forest trees filling the atmosphere with 
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—drawn by P. U, Vinodkumar, Pappinisseri 
December, 1968 


a keen scent of pines, mingled with the 
perfume of a thousand flowers. Birds 
sing and flutter on every bough. All na- 
ture is awake. 

The inhabitants of these hills are a 
simple and good-natured race. T hey 
till the land and live by the sweat of 
their brow. Nature around them is so 
beautiful, so charming, so inviting that 
they cannot but be lovers of nature. 
And if no great poets have risen among 
them it is because the Khasi language 
has not been yet fully developed. 

The Khasis, like members of any 
other race, have their collection of 
strange customs, legends and beliefs. 

Once there lived in the shady forests 
of the Khasi Hills a fierce, horrible- 
looking monster. It lived on human 
flesh and the Khasis, in despair, met in 
@ council and decided to kill it. With 
the co-operation of all, they trapped 
the monster and killed it. 

As decided previously, they divided 
the meat and ordered the persons there 
to eat every particle lest the monster be 
reborn from the flesh left over. An old 
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woman, unable to finish her share, hid 
what was left and carried it home to 
be eaten on the morrow. But the next 
day she forgot about it and the meat 
grew up into the monster again. It ap- 
peared to the woman in the form of a 
man who promised to fulfil all her de- 
sires provided she did what he told her 
to. The woman consented and soon, to 
the surprise of all, she became very rich. 

One night the monster appeared to 
her and asked her to bring him some- 
thing to eat. She brought him a lamb 
but the monster refused it. She brought 
him a fatter lamb but this, too, the 
monster rejected. She then decided to 
bring him a baby and, to her surprise, 
he was very pleased with it. But ima- 
gine the shock of the woman when he 
told her that he wanted a new baby to 
eat every day! The poor woman tried 
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Is This 


Q. I am 16 years old and try to have a high 
standard of conduct but a serious fault with 
me is that I have a very bad temper which 
flares up now and again in spite of myself. 
I don’t like to be angry. But, sometimes I get 
so irritated that my temper suddenly ex- 
plodes. If you have any suggestions I might 
use in helping myself overcome such a temper, 
they would be appreciated. 


A. Everyone probably loses his temper on 
occasion, but certainly one should not go 
through life ready to fly out in every direc- 
tion at the slightest provocation. 


By saying, “I have a bad temper which 
flares up in spite of myself,’ and accepting 
it as true you are placing an unnecessary 
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but it was very hard for her to get the 
monster a new baby every day. Even- 
tually, the horrible creature betook it- 
self to the forest near the river ‘Dain 
thlew”. 

By this time many babies were miss- 
ing and the old woman was found out. 
She told her story in piteous tears. The 
villagers again trapped the monster and 
killed it. But all the meat was not eaten 
and the monster grew out of the car- 
cass and appeared to a beggar. The 
beggar promised to give it human flesh 
in return for the fulfillment of all his 
desires. 

The beggar died a few months later 
but, according to the legend, the mons- 
ter still roams the Khasi Hills and of- 
fers wealth to anyone who is willing to 
provide it with human flesh. 

—Thomas Kodakkanal, Shillong. 


handicap in the way of becoming a mature, 
well-adjusted, and self-controlled person. 

In attempting to improve your temper you 
must start with yourself. You can’t do much 
about changing other people or conditions, 
but you can do something about changing 
the way you react to them, Search well with- 
in your own mind and heart for the cause of 
your ill-temper. Do certain types of people 
irritate you? Do you get more angry when 
tired or hungry? 


You may find that it is not someone or 
something outside yourself. Perhaps you may 
be expecting others to conform to your stand- 
ards, and this is not fair to them or to you. 


It is also possible that your temper is a 
matter of habit. Perhaps you let yourself be- 
come angry over and over again when the 
same circumstances arise in your life, and you 
react in the same way each time. 


Once you determine the inner causes of 
your anger you will find it easier to exercise 
self-control. Once you overcome your bad 
temper you will not only be a happier and 
healthier person but a person who is mature 
and understanding and one who can be looked 
upon as a friend. eh 
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A PICTURE HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 
by Prof. R. M. Crawford; Illustrated by 
Clarke Hutton, 62 pages. I2s. 6d. net in 
U.K. Oxford University Press, Bombay- 1, 
THIS BEAUTIFUL VOLUME, provides 
useful information on Australia, once a part 
of Asia and now an island-continent in the 
Pacific. Written in an easy-to-read style and 
attractively illustrated, the book traces the 
country’s history from the very beginning. 
From the days of the aborigines to the days 
of the Dutch, the book goes on to tell about 
the entry of the British. The author seems to 
catch the spirit of adventure of the times 
and vividly tells of the settlement of the 
British convicts followed by the gold rush 
that attracted thousands of people to Au- 
stralia, Finally the book progresses to the 
Australia of today telling of the rapid ad- 
vances made by this comparatively ‘‘new”’ 
country. In short, this book can serve as a 
useful reference book in a school library. It 
would be a delighful book for the home as 
well! 


KNIGHTS OF THE CRUSADES by Jay 
Williams in consultation with Margaret B. 
Freeman, Curator of The Cloisters, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. A Cassel Caravel Book. 150 Pages. 
THERE WAS A TIME when the crusading 
age was portrayed as “dark” and of little 
cultural value. But it is now recognized, in 
both its failures and its triumphs, as “‘one of 
the truly great periods in the history of man- 
kind”. Thus writes Margaret B. Freeman in 
her Foreword of this book. She goes on to 
say, “However great their initial triumphs, 
the Crusades failed from a long-range mili- 
tary standpoint. Yet these tragic wars to re- 
cover the Holy Land from the infidel have 
left the world richer for memories of heroi- 
sm and endurance, devotion and high ad- 
venture.”’ Not only does this book bring an 
exciting portion of European history to the 
teenager of today in a vivid, easy-to-read 
style but the volume is illustrated with re- 
productions of actual paintings and pieces 
of art of the day, giving the reader a com- 
bined visual and reading delight. 
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TELL ME A STORY by Eileen Colwell; 


[llustrated by Judith Bledsoe. Penguin 
Books. A Young Puffin; agents in India— 
M/s Orient Longman’s; 174 Pages, 3sh. 6d, 
IF YOU ARE a teenage girl with a young 
brother or sister who keeps pestering you 
for a story at bedtime—this is the book for 
you! There is a special magic in this book 
that will open up delightful new worlds for 
that kid sister or brother of yours. 

This book will be immensely useful, es- 
pecially, to the kindergarten teacher, The 
author, herself has used all these stories, 
verses, and finger plays with story-hour 


groups of children, and found them highly 
successful, 


OF GODS AND DEMONS by Mayah Balse; 
illustrated by N. M 
lishing Company; an ECHO Book; 92 Pages, 
Fs S50) Hens ican equally delight. 
ful book—if you are on the look-out for 
stories to tell young children. Written by the 
author of OF GODS AND MEN this is a 
volume that promises to keep your listener 
on the edge of his seat. Not only d 
book entertain but it brings a wealth of 
material from India’s treasure of folk lore 
featuring a number of gods like Brahma, 
Shiva, Vishnu and Agni and some of the 
demons like Bhasmasura, Neecha, Rahu 
and Ketu. 


Other books available in the series are: 


(1) The Queen’s Parrot and the King’s 
ae ie Chattopadhya; 63 Pages, 
s. 3.50. 


(2) The Kingdom of Rasagolla and other 

— pie Chittaprosad; 80 Pages, 
s, 3.50, 

(3) Dul-Dul, The Magic Slay Horse b 
Uma Anand: 59 Pages, Rs, 2.00. : 

(4) Tales Worth Telling by Irene R ; 
93 Pages, Rs. 3.50 ging ts 

(5) Shakuntala and Damayanti_ by 
ae Chaitanya; 105 Pages, 


s, 3 


(6) The Jester, The Judge & The Minis- 
= gre N. Sattanathan; 116 Pages, 
s, 3.50, 


(7) Fables From the Panchatantra by S, 
Leela; Rs, 2.00, 60 Pages, 

(8) The Tale of Lumdoon the long-tailed 
ETS by Uma Anand; 92 Pages, 
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Ranjit (on his birthday): Thank goodness, 
I’m 11 at last! 

Father: Why is that so important to you? 

Ranjit: Because when a grown-up does 
something silly, people say he’s acting 
like a 10-year-old. 


* + * 


First Floor Tenant: If you don’t stop playing 
that saxophone, I’ll go crazy. 

Second Floor Tenant: I guess it’s too late. I 
stopped an hour ago. 


* * + 


Man (in hotel): Boy run up to room 309, 
floor 5, and see if my briefcase is there. 
My train leaves in 8 minutes. 

Five minutes pass. 

Boy (panting heavily): Yes sir, it’s still there. 


* * % 


When a fussy nobleman pushed his way 
into the Embassy, demanding to see the Am- 
bassador, he was met with the quiet request: 
“Please take a chair.” 

“Young man!’ stormed the nobleman. “Do 
you know who I am?” And he poured out 
a string of high-sounding titles. 

The Secretary looking up in well-pretend- 
ed awe, said, “In that case, Sir, pray take 
two chairs.” 


* * * 
“T like work: it fascinates mé. I can sit 
and look at it for hours.” 
s * cod 
Servant: I’m sorry, but she said to tell you 


that she wasn’t home. 
Caller; Oh, that’s all right. Tell her I’m glad 


I didn’t come. 
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The doctor harassed by a woman’s end- 
less complaints, finally barked at her: “Put 
out your tongue, please.” 

When she did so, he ordered, “Now keep 
it there till I have finished talking. 


% + * 


On his return home from college, Sailesh 
met a friend. 

“How was your talk this evening?” he 
asked. 

“Which one?” retorted Sailesh. “The one 
I was going to give, the one I did give, or 
the one I delivered so brilliantly to myself on 
the way home?” 


% * * 


Dinner Guest: Will you pass the nuts, Pro- 
fessor? 

Absent-minded Professor: I suppose so, but 
they should really fail. 


* * % 


The proud film actress met the producer. 

“T refuse to appear in your new film unless 
you alter the cast, Two of the players can’t 
act for toffee.” 

“Indeed?” said the producer dryly. “And 
who is the other? 


* * * 


“I’m afraid someone very near to you is 
going to be disappointed,” said the fortune- 
teller at a Christmas fair, 

“I’m afraid you're right,” replied his client. 
“Pye come without any money.” 


* s s 


Father: My son seems to have become quite 
a nature lover. 

Friend: In what way? 

Father: Oh, he is always talking about the 
beetles, the monkeys, the rolling stones 
and the animals. 


* * % 


“And where my dear,” inquired a music 
master, “did you originally learn to sing?” 

“In a correspondence school,” replied the 
girl who was obviously no budding opera 
star. 


“Are you sure none of the lessons was 
lost in the post?” 
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13% (BIRTHDAY PRESENT) 


Of course, things moved merrily from then 
on and the three of them had a wonderful 
visit. 

In the car on the way home—Sudhir began 
to speak in his mellow voice. 

“That was a fine thing you did, Anil,” he 
said. “Sending those roses for me. I don’t 
know how I could have forgotten your moth- 
er’s birthday and I can never thank you 
enough. I’ll make it up to you, one day...” 

Anil didn’t know what to say. He remained 
silent. 

“Funny,” he continued, “only this morning 
I got the feeling that we could never become 
friends—that you would never accept me as 
a member of the family. And until you did 
that I would never really belong. I would 
always be the Outsider!” 

Still Anil was not able to say a word, There 
was a tear in his eye. 


“Now I realize how wrong I was,” Sudhir, 


said. “I should have had more faith in you. 
You are your father’s son—impulsive, kind 
and generous. I should have known too, that 
you and I want the same thing—your moth- 
er’s happiness!” 


Anil answered with only two words. But 
they spoke volumes. 
“Yes, Dad,” he said. aR 


THIS GIFT-GIVING SEASON OF 
Christmas & New Year 


send your friend our 


1968 SUMMER ANNUAL! 


For the price of ONE Christmas Card, 
your friend will get not only a greeting 
card from us, but hours of reading 
fun! For this Annual priced Rs. 1.75, 
send only 50 paise giving the name 
and address of your friend to: 


The Gift Department, 
SUNSHINE, Poona 1. 


STOP BAD BREATH WITH crzzszinect” 


removes up to 85% of odour and 


s decay causing bacteria. 
L A while ou Scientific tests have proved that 
Colgate instantly stops bad breath 


For cleaner, fresher breath and whiter teeth... 


WORE PEOPLE BUY COLGATE THAN AMY QTHER TOOTHPASTE IW THE WORLD! 
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TOOTH DECAY all day! 


in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth 

right after eating stops more decay— 
for more people—than ever before 
reported in all dentifrice history! 
Only Colgate has this proof! 

What a wonderful minty taste too— 
children love to brush regularly with 
Colgate Dental Cream! 


{f you prefer a 
powder, get all 
ms these benefits 
im from Colgate 


Tooth Powder... 
a can lasts 
months! 


Buy Super Size 
..oave money! 
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Parry's, too, is a long, 
entrancing story of 
concentrated effort. Started 
as a trading concern over 
179 years ago, Parry's has, 
over the years, gradually 
widened its interests. 

Its record of expansion 

has given it new dimensions 
as a progressive 

industrial force. 


E.1.D.-Parry is an industrial 
complex, covering 
Fertilisers, Pesticides, 


E.1.D.-PARRY LIMITED 


Hybrid seeds, Sugar, 
Confectionery, Chemicals, 
Engineering goods, 
Ceramics and Petro- 
chemicals E.!.D.-Parry, 
with its specialised 
knowledge, technical 
know-how and long 
experience, is geared to 
play a leading role in national 
growth, E.1.D.-Parry's 
marketing organisation, 
with its after-sales service, 
is far-flung and dynamic. 


Parry's—pioneers in 
planned progress 


(incorporated in Engiand Liability of mempets is limited) 
Dare House, Madras-1 
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to make a reconnaisance around the moun- 
tain. Followed by Mr. Fogg, Sir Francis and 
Passepartout, the mahout made his way 
noiselessly through the forest, After crawling 
for ten minutes under the branches, they 
came to the bank of a small stream, where, 
by the light of resin burning at the end of 
iron torches, they saw a pile of wood. This 
was the pyre, made of costly sandal wood, 
and already soaked in perfumed oil. On the 
top lay the embalmed body of the rajah which 
was to be burnt, together with his widow. 

“Come,” whispered the guide. And with 
the utmost caution he silently slipped through 
the tall grass, followed by his companions. 
Ere long the mahout stopped on the edge of 
a glade, The open space was lit up by a few 
torches and the ground was covered with 
sleeping men and women. In the background 
loomed the mountain of Pillagi. But to the 
mahout’s great disappointment, the guards 
were keeping watch at the door of the temple, 
lighted with great smoking torches. It was 
reasonable to suppose that the priests, too, 
were watching inside, : 

The mahout went no farther, Having re- 
cognized the impossibility of getting into the 
temple by force, he made his companions 
retrace their steps, Phileas Fogg and Sir 
Francis likewise saw that it was useless to 
attempt anything in this direction. They 
stopped and discussed the situation in whis- 
pers. 


“Let us wait a while,” said the brigadier, 
“it is only eight o’clock. It is possible these 
guards may also be overcome by sleep.” 

So Mr. Fogg and his companions lay down 
at the foot of a tree. The mahout left hem 
for a moment to see what was happening at 
the edge of the wood, but the guards were 
watching as before. They waited thus until 
midnight; there was no change, The guards 
still kept watch outside. To depend upon 
their drowsiness was evidently hopeless. It, 
therefore, became necessary to adopt another 
plan. 

After a hasty consulation, the mahout said 
he was ready to start. He was followed by 
Mr, Fogg, Sir Francis and Passepartout. They 
made a rather long detour so as to get round 
to the back of the temple, in which the Prin- 
cess was imprisoned. No watch was kept on 
this side, but then there were absolutely no 
doors or windows. 

The night was dark. The moon in its last 
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quarter scarcely left the horizon, which was 
shrouded with heavy clouds. Fogg and his 
companions must make an opening in the 
wall; and for this operation they had nothing 
but their pocket-knives, Fortunately the 
walls of the temple were built of bricks and 
wood, which could be pierced with little diffi- 
culty. Once the first brick was removed, the 
others would come out easily, They set to 
work as noiselessly as possible, The mahout 
on one side and Passepartout on the other 
exerted themselves to loosen the bricks, so as 
te contrive an opening two feet wide. 


Brick by brick, the opening was made. 
Finally, it was decided that Phileas Fogg 
would be the first one to pass through. With 
a quick and skilful movement. Fogg was 
through the opening and inside the temple. 


It was dark inside as only one torch was 
burning in one of the far corners, For a mo- 
ment Fogg could not see anything. When his 
eyes had adjusted to the darkness he saw the 
Princess Aouda, bright-eyed and frightened, 
in the centre of the room. Her hands and 
feet were bound with chains, Only one priest 
was keeping guard. He was seated on the floor 
cn his haunches and was nearly fast asleep. 
An iron rod lay at the feet of the Princess, 


Lifting the iron rod high into the air, Mr. 
Fogg brought it down with great force on 
the top of the head of the old man. With a 
low moan the priest crumpled up on the 
floor. Then Fogg set to work on the chains 
of the Princess. In a few moments he freed 
her of her chains. 


“Come with me!” he whispered to the 
Princess. He dragged her with him to the 
opening in the wall and in one, swift move- 
ment they were through the opening and 
into the courtyard outside. 


“You've done it!” exclaimed Passepartout 
in glee. The mahout immediately motioned 
him to be quiet since a great noise was now 
heard st the entrance of the temple. The 
disappearance of the Princess had obviously 
been noted by the guards, 


“We must hurry!” whispered the mahout 
to the others and the five of them made 
good their escape while the noise and con- 
fusion was at its height. 

It was not long before they had taken 
their seats in the howdah and were making 
their way to the road that led to Allah- 
abad at a fast clip. 

(To be continued) 


~ 
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11% (RAVI SHANKAR) 


poser may achieve a complex and beau- 
tiful formal structure after long hours 
of contemplation and thought. The 
Indian performer, however, gives birth 
to a musical moment spontaneously and 
quite often this has a more immediate 
and direct impact upon the listener. 

Many people have likened Indian 
classical music to jazz. This is because 
it allows the performers to embroider a 
theme according to the inspiration of 
the moment. However, in certain es- 
sentials the two are different. 

Ravi Shankar is quite uncompromis- 
ing when he compares jazz and Indian 
classical music. He says: “It is true that 
they have three things in common—im- 
provision, individuality of the artist, 
and exciting rhythms. But the basic 
foundations are different and each suf- 


fers when a comparison is made.” 

Ravi Shankar did not anticipate the 
introduction of sitar music in pop music 
and one wonders what he would say of 
Raga Rock. 

In ending, let us give you an extract 
of an American critic’s review of one of 
Ravi Shankar’s performances: 

“Rayi Shankar's fingers sometimes flew up 
and down the long neck of his sitar like 
smooth pebbles skimming the water, only 
to come to rest afloat a wave, as he 
pushed a string up its high fret to height- 
en both the pitch and the beauty of a 
melodic passage.” 

Whatever the far-reaching consequ- 
ences of Ravi Shankar’s visits to the 
West—one thing is shiningly clear. 
Never before has India had such an am- 
bassador—one who has taken the rich- 
ness and variety of the music of India 


to all parts of the world. yk 
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SO THAT'S WHERE 
YOU'VE BEEN 
HIDING YOUR MONEY1 


Open a Savings Bank Account for your 
child, with the State Bank of India, an@ 
give him a safe and secure start in life, 
Cheque-operated Minors’ Savings Bank 
Accounts can be opened: x 
(a) by a natural or court appointed 
guardian who operates the account 
for the minor till he attains majority 
at which time the minor begins opere 
ating the account himself. ( 
(b) by children 14 years old or above 
who can make deposits and Withe 
drawais themselves. 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 
oN ganshine 
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INDIAN 


Achyut Potdar, (b 13) 
24, Jyoti Sadan, 
S. T. Road, Mahim, 
BOMBAY 16. 

Reading, sports, view cards. 


T. Vijayaraghavan, (b 15) 

4/119, Puliakulam Road, 

COIMBATORE, Madras, 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, coins, 


Kartik Nadkarni, (b 13) 

13, Ramkripa, 

Lady Hardinge Road, 

Mahim, BOMBAY 16. 
Stamps, swimming, drawing. 


Berny Fernandes, (g 16) 
Cotarbat, ALDONA, Goa, 
Reading, sports, view cards. 


Sharad Kumar Mehra, (b 14) 


Mehra Bhavan, 
14th A Road, Khar, 
BOMBAY 52. 

Stamps, view cards, reading. 


Jitendra Nath, (b 15) 

St. Joseph's High School, 

TORPA, Bihar. 
Football, stamps. cycling. 


Harendra C. Patel, (b 15) 
Joseph V. D’Souza. (b 14) 
Both from: 
The Bishop’s School. 
5A, Stavely Road, 
POONA 1. 
Billiards, hockey, view cards. 


Radhakrishna G, Kamath, 
(b 18) 
64, Ratanmai Mahal, 
L. J. Road, Mahim, 
BOMBAY 16. 
Cricket, chess, stamps, carrom. 
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Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made. 
Subscribers through school should send the class. 
Teacher's certificate. 
Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 


if they are not subscribers, Age limit: 18 years 
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Naveen Kapur, (b 14) 

49, Rajpur Road, 

Civil Lines, DELHI 6. 
Sports, stamps, singing. 


Aijaz Saifuddin, (b 17) 
46, Mazagon, 
Khuda Bux Building, 
3rd Floor, Flat No, 11, 
BOMBAY 10. 

Cricket, table-tennis, stamps, 


Cadet P. K. Paul, (b 16) 

Pratap Section. 

Rashtriya Indian Military 
College, 


DEHRA DUN (Cantt.), U.P. 


Photography. 


I. Ramamurthy, (b 12) 
Central School, Std, VIII, 
Lt. Col. Tarapore Road, 
POONA 1. 

Cartoons, photography, stamps, 


Hoshang H. Mandviwalla, 
(b 18) 
Cooper Building, 
Murzban Colony, 
Dr, A, R. Nair Road, 
BOMBAY 11. 
Reading, stamps 


Jumana E, Pacha, (g 15) 

239, Nagdevi Street, 

BOMBAY 3 (BR) 
Reading, music, cycling, 


Manoj Kumar Tuli, (b 12) 
2, Carter Road, 
BOMBAY 50. 

Reading, stamps, dancing, 


Noorjahan Sayed, (g 15) 

Usman Manzil, Kajubag, 

KARWAR, Mysore (N.K.). 
Reading, view cards, stamps. 


Rashida Kittur, (g 15) 
Prabhu’s House, Kajubag, 


KARWAR, Mysore (N.K.). 


Reading, cycling, stamps, view 
cards. 


J. Jayakumar Joyce, (b 14) 

Std. X No. 1337 

Little Flower High School, 

SALEM 7, Madras, 
Stamps, football. 


Jadumani Sahoo, (b 14) 

Patana Sahi, 

TALCHER, Orissa. 
Reading, travelling, music, 


FOREIGN 


R, Shanmugarajan, (b 16) 
42/11, Sankaraja, Mawatte 
KANDY, Ceylon, 

Stamps, F.D.Cs, coins. 


Sailesh Varia, (b 13) 

P, O, Box 490, 

ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia, 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, view cards. 


Jaidev Desai, (b 16) 

P. O. Box 1558, 

ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia, 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, view cards, 
cricket, 


Pramodh M, Pandit, (b 17) 

P. O. Box 211, 

ADDIS ABABA, Ethiopia, 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, view cards, 
cricket, 


Marja Patome, (gz 15) 
Untamontie 6, D. 30, 
HELSINKI 61, Finland. 


Anita Ammala, (g 18) 
Kiviluhdankatu 2, 
SYVARAUMA, Finland. 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 


month. 


1. Even cathedrals of complex architectural 
designs were built in a very short time, 
long ago. True .........--- False :2..-22-- 


2. ‘Snow-blindness’, caused in snow-covered 
areas, is nature’s remedy for aching eyes. 
Trae aces) Faleeyio.2 


3. Hybrid crops were first grown on a large 
scale in America nearly four decades ago. 
True Palset.. oe 


4. The Hippies of America were the first to 
introduce the sitar to the West. 
True False 


5. Every snowflake has a six-cornered shape. 
True | Se UV AT aa eer 


ANSWERS TO G.K. QUIZ 


I. 1. Dr. Hargobind Khorana, an Indian- 
born scientist settled in America, won the 
Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine this 
year, along with two American scientists, for 
their valuable research on Genetics* (decod- 
ing of the genetic secret). (2). The Indian 
National Army raised outside India by Netaji 
Subhash Bose to liberate India from the Bri- 
tish. The silver jubilee of his Azad Hind 
Government was observed all over India on 
October 21 and a commemorative postage 
stamp was also issued. (3) American space- 
craft which, with three cosmonauts in it, per- 
formed a very successful 11-day, 414 million- 
mile journey in space and was brought back 
to the earth. It was an important step-for- 
ward towards sending man to the Moon. 

Il. An entirely Indian-made frigate, NILGIR!, 
built by the Mazagon Dock (Bombay), was 
launched by the Prime Minister on October 
23, The frigate will be equipped with all the 
modern requirements during the next two 


*See Sunshine (Science Section), November ’68. 
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6. East Germany and West Germany totally 
won just as many medals in the recent 
Olympics as they had as one team previ- 
ously. True False 


7. Shorter food plants can yield more grains 
than taller ones. 
False owes 


(Write your name and SR. No, or name of your 
School here.) 


NOVEMBER ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 


SOLUTION: 1. True 2. True 3, False 4. False 5. 
True 6. False. 


(No reader sent the all-correct 
SNOW 


A. 2. B. 1. True 2. True 3, False C. 1. in, can 2. is, 
to 3. has, fall. 


solution.) 


years, after which she will be commissioned 
as part of the Indian Navy to strengthen our 
defence. 

III. (A). It varies. It is broadly classified 
into four types, medically known as O, A, B 
and AB. (B). Like an alkali. 
IV. (A). 69-year old Japanese novelist, 
Yasurnari Kawabata, whose works have been 
widely translated in other countries, 

(B). Rabindranath Tagore, for Literature in 
1a and Sir C. V. Raman, for Physics in 
V. A. (a) US.A—45 gold medals (b) 
U.S.A.—106 medals in all (45 gold, 27 silver 
and 34 bronze). 

B. In Munich (West Germany); in 1972. 


CLOSING THOUGHT 


Be quick to believe the best 
but slow to find the worst, 

Be quick to forgive 
but slow to bear a grudge, 

Be quick to praise another's virtues 
but slow to boast your own. 
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Your gentle rub with VAPORUB 


ore 
(tr: 


warms and comforts him Bh: 


right away... your child 


breathes easier, sleeps 


better all night long. 


rub VICKS VAP RUB tonight 


M. Krishnayya, for the Chi o 
V. Raju, at the Oriental Watch: 
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6 Parvati Villa Road, Poona 1, and printed by 
Post Box 35, Poona 1. 725-68. 


Brought up right 
— Bournvita bright! 


Can a child ever have enough energy? 
He burns it up almost as fast as he builds it up— . 
at school and at play. Wise mothers know 
that a cup of Bournvita every day is the 
best way to replenish this energy and 

keep children bright ana healthy. lhe | 
Delicious, nourishing Bournvita is a \ Allied ideal tood Ay 
balanced blend of cocoa, milk, malt and : | 
sugar. And it's made by Cadburys! = > 


Drink CGpikung's Bournvita for strength and vigour-au/d2a 
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